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English Summaries of Major Articles 


-ASING 


LS. Poticy after Crisis in Persian Gulf 


91 FOI) 3B 
if; Jil ‘ 


‘ . 





the Persiaa Gulf was no acodent. It was the result of 

specific tendencies deep within the contradictions of the 

' nit cra. and i was a pivotal cvent, marking the 

houndanes of a particular stage mm international relations 

ate 20th century, marking a crossroads requiring 

retul and thorough considcratson and the chonce of the 
reht derection for future advancement 


‘New Contradictions of the New Era 


f the man results of the improvement of mitcrna- 
al relathons was the collapse of the bipolar structure 
had taken shape im the world after World War Il 

recently the USSR and the United Mates repre 

1 two clearly defined and opposing power centers 

acre backed up by alles and “fnendly statics 

me of whech were untied in mulstary-political blocs and 
t whech were formally non-aligned countnes 
Bevond them. further m the background, there was the 
ree and diverse group of Third Wor'd countnes, znd im 
ihe zones of the highest levels of tension created Dy the 
nirontation between the two systems. regronal con 
thets smoldered and crupted. Within this general frame 
w the developing countncs, particularly 
sprring to regronal leadership. made skillful use of 
nfrontation between the superpowers, which gave 
hes mines politcal, milttary, and cconomic support 
) thew efforts to change the world and regional balance 
tf power on thew own favor 


aOTe many 


4 ‘ thes was possible when the United States and 
| SSK adhered to a globalst view of their own forcign 
nicrests, based on the prevailing messianic wc 

gy om the politcal communnty of both countnes. In 
Sovect Limon the contemporary cra was scen as an 
ra of tramsivon from capitalism to socialism on the 
and the struggle for the Third World was 
of ts sabent features. The position of the 
l'nvted States was based on the sdcas of the “Pas 
Americana, the containment of communism. and the 
ph of “bourgeon” values mm a world 19 which the 

d Siates would play the leading role 


; hal scak 


\ mn 2S ce 


‘Now thes Dupolarity 1s disappearing. The East and West 
are vanishing. It 1s wndicative that Washington and 
\{ » officially acknowledged this fact almost simu: 
yncous’y. In September 1989 US. Secretary of State | 
Baker sand “there «s no longer any doult thal mtcrna 
| relations should not continue to be developed 
thin the bipolar framework.” A comparable statement 
was made om the Kremlin, namely that “the character 
mpolar structure of world politics in the cold war 
s collapsing 
The tradrtronal Last-West bipolarity 1 being replaced by 
stypolar world This tendency 1 obvious today. at 
ast on the sphere of politcal practices. This process 
uM as any other, has positive and negative features 


fine of the indisputably positive features ms that the 
yn of tensson between the East and West and th: 
renunciation of confrontational approaches by the | SSR 
mma the | noted States are removing the thick sdcolcgized 


reiawat 
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layer thal was imposed on regional conflicts from out- 
side. In this contest. the U.S. admunistration’s 
announcement Of is willingness to clumunaic ciemenis of 
USSR-U S. and East-West competsson from regronal 
policy. an announcement which cvoked a positive 
response from the Sovect Union, seems quite important 
We can hope that the USSR and the Unsned States wall 
not support the different ssdes in conflects only for the 
purpose of undermining cach other's influcnce. and we 
can certainly hope that regional conflicts will not be 
mcited by the superpowers im the future. Theres will mcan 
that the conflicteng sedes will be unabic to obtain finan- 
cal and military assistance im the future by taking 
advantage of Sovect-Amencan disagreements 

The old regronal conflicts whech have canted for a long 
ume. and in which the USSR and Unued States are 
ether direct ndirectly involved, have lost many of 
the tcatures of a local wing of the global confrontation 
th «cen the superpowcrs. Some of the previously msol- 
ubic probiems have been solved. such as those m 
Namima or Naw aragua. tor c1ampic. others are close to 
resolutpon. and the circumstances of some are more 
compics. but the level of USSR-L'S. mutual uwnder- 
Sanding 1 gure breh everywhere. and both countres 
have a dewre for lasting peace m unstable regpons. and 
the mtcnsity and quality of thew dialoguc imspire opti 
mism. The difficultees in resolving some conflicts. how- 
ever. are already connected with the infieashilnty of the 
sides directly involved and wndicate that the mflucnce of 
the USSR and the United States on opposing forces 1s 
iregucntiy quite moderate 


The lone of influencing the conflicting 
sacs i teers duc to the local roots of regional! conflects 
and to socvocultural tactors—<diflerences m personal and 
pubixn thenking on outloos. and im emotional responses 
to carting problems and possible solutions Numerous 
conflicts and disputes with territonal, religous. cthnan 
and other orgins stl! caret om the Therd World. The 
houndarnes between sates were frequently drawn art 
trarily. diveding many, national and cthnx groups. rel 
grows communities, and communities with oommon 


porssiPality 


traditions and cultural features 


Armed conflicts have broken out and are breaking out m 
these countnes and between them and will prohadh 
These apprehensions 
have been cupressed in Washington When President 
Rush addressed the 44th sessson of the UN Creneral 
Assembly bh regronal coaflects are fully 
capable of posing the ercatest threat to world peace im 
history In the past. the “herd World states mncluded im 
the orb of Sovect-American 
enced by a definite deterrent. the strong prohatility that 
the “ot superpower would take countermeasures to 
restore the drs 
repoona mficts on glohal confrontation and the cons 
n them on the part of stronger 


continuc to break out om the future 


stressed that 


controntatron were influ 


pied ha ame T te waning senificance of 


gucni “waning micresi 


Sates could aro the dangerous illusion of alsoluic 
mdemnity and it runiiy if the armbtrous and adventur 
1s" cadets ' uniriees wit sound clarms to regional 
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adership. The high level of arms and the possession of future esther and will draw a more or Iess broad grou; 
missiics and weapons of mass destru ; r adjacent and interesied states into their orth r 
mbute to this. It 1s no secret that dozens of countnes not ng—and perhaps primarnly—indusina } ped 
mciuced im the Dig five are p ntia apart } states. This could exacerbate the cxrstine nf] 
ievecioping their own nucicar weapons. Many of then between Geveloped anc developing countnes that s 
uch as Argentina. Brazil. Israci. India. and Pakistan trom differences in levels of economic development and 
have not signed the Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of the negative results of these differences: foreign inde 
Nuclear Weapons. As for chemical! and bacter gca ecness. non-cquivaient cachange. cconomuics reliving 
ecapons. the possibility of their proiferation is st crcessively On raw materials. cic 
4.4% Cu ‘1 aSSCSS 
A comparison of the fundamental policy-related int 
it appears thal many of the developing states might bx esis Of Various States and groups of statics suggcsts t? 
more mciined, Decause of the psvyc? gical anc cultura multipolar patterns of world politics cculd ntu 
MATAciCcrisins ! their populal ns. 10 setlic Cuisiing anc and perhaps quite soon shift the axrs of tensson fron 
« disputes with force cluding mulitary force horizontal line of coordinates to a vertical one and. as 
“ime Violence as 2 Natural policy instrument that docs many political screntists have predicted. repla i 
not nfilact with moral standards. There 1s nothing West” confrontation with equally dangerous “Nort! 
strange about this om view of the fact that even Europe South” confrontation. This would mean that the maur 
whech had traveled the long road of red de. D comtradiction of this new cra might not be th nf 
meni nis began recovering irom th nes | forcwgn between socialism and Capitalism dul r yet! 4 
‘ » % ence i¢ess than hail a centurs ag atier cum states with differcnt levels of economic dev: pry 
ncing the bloodiest of all wars. The world leaders. the and. consequently. different levels of political sophes 
SSR and the United States. have pust beaun makone th cation. The main global conflict of the cra » 1 
from vrolent nirontation ? neegotia n and irom the political-:deological tO the political non 
politcal methods of settling international disputes t sphere. UDviousiy. this wil! not be the traditrona!l form of 
ans of dia euc ine Consideration Of mutual rr resi‘ noentraicd Dipolanits Dut the camstence | tw ity 
and cooperation power zones. one of which will be made up of 
Geveioped countnes. with common vital mtcrests 
Pipes another Gestatilizing factor in the Third World spite of their specific differences. and on twhech w 
i ecacdes of Dipolarity caused the berth of riair nsist of the politically and cconomucalls divers 
miter of “anti-regimes there regin ; ing ping countnes. still influenced to some extent by th 
7. rm “ na nega .y has . ant ~ : , . and qtr ng countnes and prone 1 outburst ‘ - 
nti- American of anticommunist and anti-S and We must remember that the “rules of civilized bet 
metimes the nihy at hyrand ’ \ mr a " , whoch took sPape over centuries wit? m th = 
S tre crampk Iran under ‘*, - ew oO { the Fur pean humanistic Ivpe of cultur j 
, ccCiaration of a unique patiern of pmct ‘ llle—ofr nol al ali—with the traditions of t 
mmined with @ policy of “neither Ea Wes World nationalities. with them alien national and ; 
These regimes are usually distinguished - lanat srr sonal veews of the world The frnctron hetwcer 
ing extremism, although they : : Nn por st ping states could turn into wars or at icast i 
gans of an essentialiy undemocral itul inc ncovdents. In a battle with a stronger opponcnt. «her 
nm na aretulls planned ang suMtar ica 8 . ? there no chance of victory m direct nif 
nor programs. They put the empha NM Monmiizing there 1 the danger of the increasingly broa 
iheir people against some kind of aterna! threat terromst methods—the underhanded biow that 
requently imaginary, and rely on military and ecconomn weaker opponent's secret weapon 
t terse +b super “ers and theur a ‘ |} ‘ 
hes and and the external “bogeymar ‘. tantan att Opviously. the gradual maturation of the cconon } 
heir ruin. They are capable of seriously destabilizing th socrocultural prerequisites will siowls Pring the | 
jatron im their own regions and in ne danect ‘ World states up to the leve | the mor ic 
rational crises for the purpose of marntaming ther countnes and will change the “poles T} " 
¥nm aulhorty among their own peor We must not already evident today. Its stead, de‘ pment « ’ 
forget thal many of them were armed “t : ‘ ume. however, and serous reversions | 
ihe greal powers during the vears of | war and ther the GestaMilizaticn of international affairs « 
ry tary rivalry in thes ree ns siPle during thes More of bees engin, Q , 
i roses on the Persian Crulf, in spit ia ister The formation of this new global structure of 
a features. reflected many of thes ander on. however, does not appear to be an it 
rreversible process The world is standing 
* of the high Gegree of interdepender ing t? roads today Une road might icad to an inicer 
nse intermingiing of the wnterests of var imat harmonious world. while the other could icad | new 
ar haracterist f today's world and me rn at . form f controntation We must choos t neh 
spheres of mternationa! relations § 1 ‘ that Th s why the main ofPeective of the world mr 
gona nflicts will not remain pure regional im the particularly the countnes with a special respons! 
r t 








guaranice imicrnaimn:-i peace ana security. 1 the pre- 
vention of a new form of bipolanty. The micrnational 
community must make a difficult but fundamenially 
important and histomc chose: Will world development 
take the old beaten path of successive armed conflicts or 
will international relations cnicr the qualitatively ocw 
phase which President Bush refers to as the “ncw world 
order’ and which will de based on cooperation, the 
peaceful settlement of disputes. and a balance of the 
interests of all countnes and peopics 


The U nited States in a Changing V orld 


Possible ways of achieving the “new word order” arc 
being discussed widely mm the American political and 
academa communities. Most of the drscusssons focus on 
two options for the United States. differing im the 
relative degrees of unilateral and action 
Henry Kissinger had chis to say about thes duality: “In 
the mew international order there will be many power 
centers, both within large regions and in the relations 
between them. These power ceniers well reflect differ 
ences mm history and belocfs. In thes kend of world. peace 
will be maintained by once of two methods domination 
or equilibnum.”~ In connection with thes. the American 
administration must make a chowe Can any one 
country. even a Country as strong as America. De the 
universal “guardian of stability. the “world judge and 
pohceman. or will the new order be sccured only by the 
collective efforts of equal participants m imtecrnational 
relations’ In other words, how vaied and productive rs 
the policy based on hegemonic principles, with rts char 
acterisixc imposition of American idcals and standard: 
of foreign and domestic behavior on other countrnes 
throughout the world by any means whatsocver 
military’ Do the objective and tangible conditions still 
cexrt for the United States to reserve thes “responsibil 
ity for everytheng thal occurs mm every corner of the 
world’ The basic principles of the Republican campaign 
platform on which the Bush administration planned to 
base its foreign policy insted Reagan's trad strength 
realism. and dialoguc. Furthermore. « stressed that 
dialogue and contacts are successful only when they are 
conducted from a position of strength The Republi 
cans declared their intention to “advance the cause of 
peace and freedom throughout the world. using the 
military strength of the United States as a means of 
guaraniceing the security of the country and the outsude 
world 


collective 


even 


The Bush administration. just as its predecessor 
declared the “guaranice of the United States’ leading 
role in the world” as its main foreign policy goal. In other 
words. the Bush administration had clearly globalist 


aims even before it entered the White Howse 


When Bush took office however. there was a qualita 
tively new situatoon mm the the President 
himself remarked. “international relatrons have entered 


word Ags 


an caceptronally interesting sage a stage of movement 
Furthermore. he said that 
positive from the standpoint of 


most of the changes are 


Amervan values and 


micrcesis The lS. ade 
clements imto ms » 


c hangcs The wols 


ncw 


ingne 44 


diplomacy in the scttiement 


apparent largciy undcr Bu 
on regional rsucs becan 
acquired an essentially d 
degree of its intensity and 
the nssucs discussed 
a peroepuble inclination 

resolve regional conflict 
declared a worldwnic | 
ness of the need for the 

Concerns. such as the pea 
The new | 
diktat. proved to be quik 
several regional conflicts 
America. and South ast A 


<*> 


The Bust 


us 


° 


-~* 


, 


\ approach hase 


*? 


Std 


The COMPpicrits of tore gn p 


powerful as the United St 
the world had entered ar 
impossibic to simultancou 
world superpowcr and bu 
Statics or to pursuc a flagr 
emphasis on force and sr 
for a better world In spits 
the world and ourselves 


; 


rig 


5 


ia 


-“* 


na 


cwxape the influc noe of tradi 
lomary and tenacious appr 


comPmnation of old and ncw 
policy for some time The d 
American behavror were 
resolve the crv on the Perwa 


“( hallenge te the Better Vi orld” 


The seizure of Kuwart by Irag and it 


uncipected and paintul b 
Thes turn of events 
After the bloody and end 
leader needed moral and : 
end of the war Iraq's for 
dollars. and the 


Provwe 


potential would have requ 


lars. Iraq fasled om rs 
dramatically (from 1&1 
off as det of SO bulloow 
countnes. The Iraq: leader 
with Kuwart irag had nes 


regarded it as a part of Ir 


wrested from a hw Crrea 


recognize the land border with h 


.* 


Ukare Protocol of 19 
Csulf rslands of strategic om 
Iraq 
relatrons between the two 
mivot Anew 
mecting of Arab League ‘ 
lrag accused Kuwart of & 
duction and driv ng the pr 
om! trom the Rumaula | 
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nstruct solution to the group of border probiems 
The breakdown of the Iraqi-Kuwart: talks in the Saud: 
city of Jeddah in July 1990 marked the beginning of 
coercive action in the Drewing Crisis 
The world community. including the USSR and the 


Lniued States was preoccupied al thal tume with the 
climination giobal confrontation the changes in 
Europe. and the cfforts to resolve carsting regional 
conflicts. The prevention of new regional conflicts was 
acknowlcdecd as a maticr of vital umportance. bul i was 
not seen 2s an urecni oDective al a time when the 
possitlity of new seats of dangerous regional tension 
was not being given any scnmous consideration 


As tar as the Middie East was concerned, we must say 
at the Sovect LU mon had been trying for a long tume to 
direct the L nited Mates attentson to the problem of the 
uncontrolled arms race that had engulfed the countnes 
there. An mndicative Statement m this contest was made 
by EA. Shevardnadze mm Cairo m February 1989. when 
he pornted out the dangers of the mulstary-political 
situation on the Middle East and proposed a comprehen- 
sive and coordimated plan for the reduction of military 
regoon. entailing jornt efforts by the two 
superpowers The United States did not pay the neces- 
sary attention to these proposals at that time. It 1s true 
that several rounds of Soviet-Amencan consultations on 
f missiles and missile technology. including 
shipments to the Middle East. did take place, but their 
results dod not affect the state of affairs in the region. In 
spring | 990 the Lnuted States was concerned about the 
reports of Iraq's attempts to strengther its potential im 
the sphere of weapons of mass destruction. This concern 
was cupressed in two White House statements, but 1 did 
not go any further than thes. The U.S. admunistration 
aware of the lragi-Kuwaiti disagreements 
There a great deal of speculation about this in the 
L nited Stotes rtself today. The President 1s being accused 
of taslong to wntorm Irag of the permissible boundaries of 
its behaveor, and some people have come close to 
accusing American diplomats of indulging S. Husayn. It 
s a fact. however. that a potentially explosive situation 
© to speak, because of the preoccu- 
ncerns 


th 
7) 


tension m the 


transters 


was ale 


“aK ver wked 


pation with other « 


[here « mo gueston that Iraq's aggression against 
Kuwart was a flagrant violatvon of mternational law and 
the standards of civilized behavior. Furthermore, Iraq's 
trons could have undermined all of the efforts of recent 
international climate. lessen global 
tenson. and cultrvate the spirit of cooper- 
st between all of the countnes and people of 
world tt would be difficult not to agree with Press 
dent Bush's description of Iraq's action as a “ruthless 
essence of mnternatronal order and 
red wieals and “a challenge to the betier world we 

all honed to | t after the cold war.” The crisis mm the 
Persian Crulf eflectively hecame the ‘iret severe tnal on 
the road to the new stable and secure world. A great deal 
could have sect a dangerous 
f ectiong an entire group of conflects 


, rs , ry ry , thy 


. re nyc te ’ ‘ s? t 


and ambitious aspirations in motion in the Third Worid 
The Unsnted States. the Sovect Unson. and the world 
community as a whole could not allow this to happer 


Together or Alone 


The reaction to Iraq's behavior was swift and uncompro- 
mising. Let us trace what the United States did during 
the 7 months of the crisis. On 2 August, the first day of 
the aggression. the Uniued States, just as the USSR and 
many other states. ssued a statement condemning Iraq's 
invasion of Kuwait and demanding the immediate and 
uncondi.,onal withdrawal of Iraq: armed forces from 
Kuwait's territory. That same day the UN Securty 
Council passed Resolution 660. which said the same 
thing. al an emergency session. On 3 August J Baker 
made a special stop in Moscow on his way from Ulaan- 
baatar to discuss the situation with the Sovect minister of 
foreign affairs. He and the minister issued a joint state- 
ment at Vnukove Airport. The two countnes announced 
they would institute limited economic sancuons against 
Irag. On 6 August the UN Secunty Council passed 
Resolution 661 on comprehensive trade and financial 
sanctions against Irag. After this. on 9 August, President 
Bush issued the corresponding executive orders 12724 
and 12725 
On & August Bush announced that American troops 
would be deployed im © .uc. \rabia—at its request. The 
transfer of U.S. Army subunits began the next day. The 
stationing of Amencan troops im the conflict zone had 
not been sanctioned by the United Nations, and there 
was no advance notification of the Soviet Union and 
Security Council. The United States actions in this case 
however. were fully consistent with the standards of 
imternational law and particularly with the provisions if 
Article 51 of the UN Charter. envisaging the nmght of 
states to collects: ¢ and individual self-defense. Further- 
more, Bush stressed that the American troops were on an 
exclusively defensive” missson. After this the US 
administration began vigorous diplomatic efforts to 
form a coalition with other states 


On 25 August. in Resolution 665. the Security Council 
effectively mnstituted a mariteme blockade of Iraq and 
allowed the use of force for its enforcement. and on 25 
September passed Resolution 670 on a partial air 
blockade of Irag. The Unnted States acted within the 
mandatc of these resolutions 


By the beginning of November the United States had 
concentrated enough of its armed forces in the Persian 
Gulf to carry out all of the functions included im defen- 
sive operations. Top-level Amencan officials began sug- 
gcsting that although the sanctions were a good thing 
sanctions alone would not. pudging by all mmdications 
solve the problem Amencan diplomats began working 
on the draft of a new Security Counc! resolution This 
was accompanied by the continued buildup of military 
strength om the Gulf The qualitative change im the 
functions of Amercan armed forces m the 7one was 
officaally recorded in the President's decision to send 











‘ 
subu sot LS.) armed forces t he P 
bN mber 199 The deployment of armed 

Bush ciplained “ill guaranice that t a 
“ ™ apan | taking flensive ax mn al 
g0ars should neceswiate this. Unce again. tf 
States hose enlsst tne support of hy 
unity. Securmty Council Resolution 678 of 
~“ ry 790 stipulated that on 15 January % 
b g000™% nicrval. the United Ma 
. me af I use ali Mecessary Means. whech , 
sGc Mulstary means. “to uphold and umr 
a n Of 79) and all subsequent Secur 
SHULIONS and restore imicrnationa’ p< ace and 
the conflat zonc. The U.S. admunistratior 
‘ nzc some hope thal the \hreal of a muilita 
kc w 1 for the Iraq: leader to withdraw fron 

Lue nd that the confiect would end pceacr fully. Bus? 

p> ; Girect negotiatoons wilt iraq OT hes Purpos 

Naghdad s procrastination and the compict« IMsCNnc { 

ts at Secretary of State J. Baker's mectrng 

iraqi Foren Moenester I A7iz om Creneva on Y 

4 sy eariy mdecated that the Iraq caacrsh f 

“ itiermng trom what Acadermcaan Ye M. Prima 

iv Masada complies.” It became obvious that 

iTy option could not be avoided if these view 

prevail on iraq. Later events were dictated 

' 7 fwartare. The Sovect L’ non was notified of 
g nme of the am stnkes against iraq f 

lanuar\ nivy an howr m advance which caciud.d I? 

tu ' 1 f any kend of effective diplomatic cflorts 

at nm view of the fact that ihe news arrived al 
gr 1? rdministratvon did agrec however. to post 
ihe ground assault for a week, partly to give the 

. lis mn a chance to try working with Iraq ‘ 

me. if Baghdad had not decided to play word 

ga main. the opportunity might not have beer 
1 and the ‘hour war migh' never have beer 

4 “hen Saddam Husavyvn had t choose belweer 
ictealt with honor and “defeat with dishonor. as A 

+ lescribed the alternatives. Husavn chose tt 

the tinted States toed t stop the Iraq 
: ‘ '" wavs T he | nited States made act 
the pnosssbuletees afforded by articies 41 and 4 | 
, rier (measures Not conpected with the wow ’ 
for shows of strength. Diockades. and other 
hy the arr. naval, and ground forces of ‘\ 
her ’ erxeTl oolitecal and economi pressure f 
1) ng the preparations for the militar peratwor 
' he | nirted States reeled more on An 
' harter (the rent to mdividual and 
‘ tr stratvon s efforts t ind a peacet 
‘ ,d¢ within the framework of the 
p mnned m the | N Security if eral if 
arith ther Th 5 was the Pru rye ' 7? | 
if resolutpons on thy t ’ 
{ Py gent Bust repeaicdly siressed inat t 
, niocking thre rvars CWS ect 
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Therefore, the world is crossing another historic frontier, 
leaving global confrontation within the bipolar structure 
of international relations behind. The current transition 
Stage could lead either to new forms of confrontation and 
Struggle for leadership and domination or to a better and 
more civilized form of political anc economic organiza- 
tion, based on peace, cooperation, freedom, and justice. 
The development of international relations along the 
second, non-confrontational road will be in the interest 
of all people, including the Americans. 


COPYRIGHT: Izdatelstvo “Nauka” ““Mirovaya 
ekonomika 1 mezhdunarodnyye otnosheniya™, 1991. 


Minimal Deterrence and European Security 
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[Article by Vladimir Andreyevich Manzhola, candidate 
of historical! sciences and docent at Kiev State Univer- 
sity] 


[Text] The Soviet Union's expression of willingness to 
accept the idea of a “minimal nuclear deterrent” and 
discuss its parameters 1s a sign of the convergence of 
USSR and Western views on the future of nuclear 
weapons. It would be an unforgivable mistake to miss 
this historic opportunity and not provide this process 
with the necessary momentum. The mutual and multi- 
lateral move to the theory and practice of “minimal 
deterrence” will provide 2 chance to break the deadlock 
of the terminological disputes between supporters and 
opponents of the idea of the nuclear-free world and to 
begin work on a matter of tremendous separate signifi- 
cance—the deliverance of mankind from nuclear over- 
arming. 


The strategic and tactical nuclear weapons of four of the 
five nuclear powers in today’s world—the USSR. the 
United States, France, and Great Britain—are in 
Europe. The Soviet-American INF Treaty, the treaty on 
the reduction of USSR and U.S. strateg:c offensive arms, 
the Paris declaration of the 22 countries, and the Vienna 
agreement on conventional arms will create a new polit- 
ical and strategic atmosphere conducive to the continued 
intensification of the nuclear disarmament process and 
the inclusion of other nuclear powers in this process. 


Strategic Nuclear Arms Reduction and Europe 


The I.dF Treaty and the prospect of continued Soviet- 
American talks on nuclear and space arms and th« 
reinforcement of strategic stability have put the strategic 
nuclear forces of France and Great Bntain on the agenda 
of future stages of nuclear reduction. It appears that the 
inclusion of Paris and London in the Soviet-American 
talks in some way at some time in the future is not only 
possibie, but also necessary, because Europe is the only 
geographic zone in the world where four nuclear powers 
coexist within the confines of a limited strategic area, 
and unless they agree on the general approaches to the 
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quantitative and qualitative parameters of nuclear deter- 
rence, the strength of any security system proposed here 
will be extremely illusory. 


Any assessment of the possibility of an increase in the 
number of participants in nuclear arms reduction talks 
must proceed from the existence of certain constants 
First of ail, the doctrine of nuclear deterrence is stull— 
and will be for the duration—the basis of French and 
British policy in the spheres of defense, security. and 
disarmament. The assumption that France and Great 
Britain will agree to eliminate their nuclear forces at 
some stage of the nuclear disarmament process 1s 
groundless from this standpoint. Second, we can say with 
just as much certainty that neither London nor Paris will 
stop work on the main programs for the modernization 
of their strategic nuclear forces in the 1990s. Third. their 
tnclusion in the Soviet-Amenican talks will be possible 
only when these talks are aimed at radical—by one-half 
or two-thirds—reductions of the U.S. and USSR sira- 
tegic nuclear arms remaining after the implementation 
of the drafted treaty, and also—and this is of particular 
interest to Paris and London—sweeping measures to 
strengthen strategic stability, prohibit or severely limit 
BMD systems and space weapons, and reduce the coun- 
terforce potential of the USSR and the United States 
dramatically. 


We know that France and Great Bntain have declared 
their many years of adherence to the theory and practice 
of “minimal nuclear deterrence.” holding it up as a 
model for other nuclear powers. The Soviet Union's 
willingness to accept this idea and discuss its strategic 
implications and basic parameters, and the current revi- 
sion of doctrine and theories in the nuclear sphere in the 
West are creating a favorable atmosphere for multilat- 
eral dialogue on strategic issues for the purpose of 
agreement on the definition and criteria of “minimal 
deterrence.’ These talks are certain to be lengthy and 
complex. In addition, it will be necessary to take a look 
at the experience of the countries that adhered for a long 
time to the strategy of “minimal deterrence.” This 
applies above all to France and its nuclear policy and 
doctrine of the “weak deterring the strong,” which are 
based on the principles of “proportional” or “minimal” 
deterrence and the concept of sufficiency 


The French variety of nuclear deterrence has aroused 
interest in the East and the West. Director T. de Mont- 
brial of the French Institute of International Relations. 
for example, said that one of the consequences of the 
INF Treaty. which led to the elimination of two stages of 
nuclear escalation in the NATO strategy of “flexible 
response,’ was the reassessment of the French concept of 
deterrence by Western experts on nuclear strategy. and 
the comparison of the basic principle of this theory—the 
minimal nature of deterrence—with the nuclear strate- 
gies of the United States and USSR.' 


The French theory of nuclear deterrence has also aroused 
heightened interest in the Soviet Union. This is attested 
to specifically by the Soviet-French roundtable on “The 
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Evolution of Military Strategy and Approaches to Deter- 
rence” in Pans in March 1989. When Chief of General 
Staff of the USSR Armed Forces, Army General M.A. 
Moiuseyev, spoke at the military academy in Paris in June 
1989, he said that the French doctrine “does not 
envisage a military assault on ay state” and views 
nuclear weapons “not as military means, but as a policy 
instrument at the disposal of the country’s political 
leadership.” 


In this context, we could expect interesting results from 
the intensification of Soviet-French dialogue in the mil- 
itary-Strategic sphere and the contiguity and even con- 
vergence of USSR and French military doctrines through 
the combination of the Soviet theory of reasonable 
sufficiency with the French theory of “minimal deter- 
rence 


We can already draw some comparisons and connections 
between several of the postulates and aims of the Soviet 
and French military doctrines in the nuclear sphere, such 
as the common declaration of the strictly defensive 
nature of the military doctrines, aimed not at conducting 
war, but at averting war and preventing aggression, the 
renunciation of the concepts of the disarming, counter- 
force strike; the common interpretation of the principle 
of sufficiency as the minimum quantitative and qualita- 
tive nuclear potential capable of inflicting “unacceptable 
damage™ on the probable adversary with the aid of a 
retaliatory strike; the realization of the absolute irratio- 
nality of nuclear over-arming and the need to limit 
antimissile systems and prevent the militarization of 
space. and so forth. 


The further development of Soviet-French dialogue in 
the muilitary-strategic sphere could aid in revealing the 
variable equivalents of the nuclear potential of the large 
and medium-sized nuclear powers during the sequential 
transition to multilateral “minimal deterrence.’ These 
equivalents could probably be defined on the basis of the 
French interpretation of “proportional deterrence” and 
sufficiency as the ability to inflict “unacceptable 
damage™ in a retaliatory stnke—damage which would 
equal or surpass the aggressor’s possible advantages in 
the event of a victory—in other words, corresponding to 
a country’s “stake” in the “game.” 


At this time France defines the sufficient and reliable 
level of nuclear deterrence as the ability of French 
nuclear forces to destroy from 150 to 200 demographic, 
economic, and other vitally important targets on enemy 
territory. This level of sufficiency 1s to be secured in the 
early 1990s by constant combat patrols by three (of the 
existing six) nuclear-powered, missile-armed submarines 
(around 300 warheads) or four (around 400 warheads) at 
a time of crisis. According to expert estimates, French 
nuclear forces will be able to destroy up to 20 percent of 
the population and up to 70 percent of the industrial 
potential of a presumed adversary after 1992.7 There- 
fore. the French estimates of “unacceptable damage” are 
close to McNamara’s figures (70 percent of the industnal 
potential and 30 percent of the population) 


According to the French interpretation, the “stakes” of 
large and medium-sized nuclear states in their confron- 
tation differ and depend on their economic, demo- 
graphic, and resource potential and the size of their 
territory. A comparison of these figures should produce 
certain ratios which would lie at the basis of the varnable 
equivalents. For comparisons of the nuclear potential of 
various countries, for example. several French experts 
have used a group of figures derived from the country’s 
relative gross national product. population, and number 
of weapons.’ 


We could assume that the relative nuclear capabilities of 
medium-sized and large nuclear states are equivalent to 
1:5 (or 1:6) and then apply this figure to the widely 
discussed options of the 75-percent and 95-percent 
reductions of strategic nuclear arms. 


1. In the case of a 75-percent reduction, the nuclear 
arsenals of the large nuclear states—the USSR and the 
United States—would decrease to 3,000 nuciear 
weapons. The ceiling on the nuclear arms of medium- 
sized nuclear countnies—France and Great Britain— 
would then be set at 500-600 nuclear weapons. This 
would correspond to the plans for the development and 
modernization of French nuclear forces (594 weapons) 
and English nuclear forces (512 warheads) in the 1990s. 


As we can see, this option differs from the position of the 
Committee of Soviet Scientists, which believes that the 
75-percent reduction of USSR and U.S. strategic nuclear 
arms “will be impossible from the political and military 
standpoints if the other nuclear powers do not join the 
nuclear disarmament process by that tirme.”* Here there 
is reason to consider the position of London and Paris, 
which have unequivocally stated that the 50-percent 
reduction of USSR and U.S. strategic nuclear arms 
would not be enough to close the gap (“differences in 
nature and quantity”) between the nuclear capabilities of 
France (a few hundred weapons) and the USSR and 
United States (10,000-12,000 weapons each). Talks on 
the 75-percent reduction of the strategic potential of the 
Soviet Union and United States (to 3,000 weapons) are 
unlikely to present serious grounds for the demand that 
France and Great Britain reduce their 1990 strategic 
nuclear arsenals (292 and 192 weapons respectively) or 
give up their approved modernization programs for the 
1990s. The successful start of these talks between the 
USSR and the United States, however, would create the 
prerequisites for the inclusion of France and Great 
Britain in the negotiating process in matters connected 
with the reinforcement of strategic stability and the 
institution of certain limits on the quantitative and 
qualitative parameters of French and English nuclear 
forces (presently in the process of modernization). 


The willingness of the USSR and the United States to 
radically reduce the proportional number of delivery 
systems with a high number of warheads’ with counter- 
force potential within the 75-percent option would pro- 
mote the revision of French and British pians to estab- 
lish their own counterforce potential (these plans are 











connected with the development of the French M-5 
missiles with 10 independently targetable warheads and 
the possible installation of 14 independently targetable 
warheads on the English Trident-DS missiles) and rein- 
force the more balanced approach of Paris and London 
to these mattirs. France, for example, announced the 
postponement of the adoption of the M-5 missiles from 
1999 to after 2002. It appears that this decision was not 
only made because of financial considerations and tech- 
nical difficulties, but also demonstrates Paris’ willing- 
ness to adjust its plans in line with the progress in the 
Soviet-Amenican talks on strategic nuclear arms and the 
viability of the 1972 ABM Treaty. We also know that the 
Defense Ministry of Great Britain has announced that 
the English Tndent D-5S’s usually will not have more 
than eight warheads.® 


2. In the case of the 95-percent reduction of nuclear 
potential and the arrival at the minimal level of deter- 
rence, the USSR and the United States are expected to 
have 600 nuclear warheads each on single-warhead bal- 
listic missiles with varied basing. Given the ratio of 1:5 
(or 1:6), the ceiling on the nuclear potential of the 
medium-sized powers would be set at 100-120 single- 
warhead strategic missiles. This would correspond to 
France's plans to have 114 sea- and land-based missiles 
in the 1990s and would exceed Great Britain's plans—64 
sea-based missiles (which would probably give London 
reason to reserve the mght to keep 128 non-MIRV 
warheads on the 64 missiles). It is significant that the 
orginally projected level of strategic nuclear sufficiency 
in France was reached, according to official estimates, in 
the second half of the 1970s (96 warheads on single- 
warhead sea- and land-based missiles and 33 strategic 
Mirage-IVA bombers with one atomic bomb on board). 
when the ability to inflict “unacceptable damage” on a 
potential aggressor was defined in Paris as the possibility 
of putting one of the superpowers at a decisive disadvan- 
tage under the conditions of the existing state of military- 
strategic parity. 


In view of the fact that the tendency to equalize nuclear 
potential would be present in the process of nuclear 
reduction, the vanable equivalent of the nuclear poten- 
tial of large and medium-sized nuclear states might not 
be 1:5 (or 1:6) in the case of the 95-percent option. If 
calculations should confirm this hypothesis and the 
variable equivalent should be 1:3 or 1:4 in the 95-percent 
option, the corresponding potential of the nuclear 
powers would probably have to be adjusted not by 
raising the ceiling for the medium-sized powers, but by 
lowering it for the big powers (to 300-400 units). 


This point of view differs from the belief expressed in E 
Agayev's article, that the mechanism equalizing the 
strategic offensive arms of the five nuclear powers during 
the reduction process would lead unavoidably to the 
emergence of “five equal offensive potentials,” which 
would be contrary to the logic of the French and British 
“proportional” and “minimal” deterrence (China's 
nuclear potential was not discussed in this article). We 
can agree, however, with the opinion of E. Agayev. as 
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well as I. Tyulin and A. Zagorskiy. that “multilateral 
minimal defensive and transparent deterrence” would 
play a positive role from the standpoint of European and 
global stability and security.” 


It appears that strategic equilibrium during the transi- 
tion to minimal multilateral deterrence would not be 
inconsistent with certain forms of French-British coop- 
eration in the nuclear sphere (as long as the national and 
autonomous nature of their nuclear forces were to be 
observed) or with the United States’ strategic attachment 
to Western Europe in the form of some (even if only 
symbolic) Amercan nuclear presence on the continent. 
or even with the possibility of com ining the land- and 
sea-basing of single-warhead ballistic missiles with a 
view to the distinctive features and interests of ind)- 
vidual nuclear powers. The stabilizing role of the mullti- 
lateral minimal nuclear balance would be enhanced by 
the fact that all of the “poles” of nuclear deterrence on 
the European continent—the USSR. the United States 
and Western Europe (with two autonomous national 
centers}—would have equal or comparable levels of 
nuclear potential, capable of inflicting “unacceptable 
damage™ 1m a retaliatory stnke but incapable of deliv- 
ering the first counterforce, disarming strike 


Tactical Nuclear Systems and “Minimal Deterrence” 


The elimination of the danger of nuclear conflict on the 
European continent would be unthinkable without 
solving the problem of tactical nuclear weapons (TNW). 
which was assigned priority after the signing of the INF 
Treaty and the Vienna agreement. The maximum satu- 
ration of Europe with tactical nuclear systems would be 
simply absurd, even with a view to the opinion of many 
experts, that the nuclear component plays a stabilizing 
role in safeguarding European security. Most experts in 
the West and the East agree with the need for the radical 
reduction of tactical nuclear potential to the minimum 
quantitative level acceptable to the advocates of reliance 
on minimal nuclear deterrence and the supporters of the 
theory of reasonable sufficiency 


The problem of tactical systems in nuclear confronta- 
tions on the European continent 1s complicated by 
several factors 


There are complex and contradictory estimates of the 
existing nuclear potential in Europe. The Soviet Union 
believes that the combined nuclear strength of the sides 
iS approximately equal in Europe. Members of NATO 
groups underscore not only the missile supenorty of the 
other side, but also its general supenority in tactical 
nuclear systems—measuring |.7-fold." Furthermore. 
people in the West are convinced of the East's significant 
supenority in tactical atomic weapons. If Western esti- 
mates of the number of USSR tactical weapons (up to 
10,000)* are too high, then why are published figures in 
the Soviet Union on the correlation of tactical nuclear 
sysiems confined to the numbers of TNW delivery 
vehicles and why do they not include the corresponding 
indicators for nuclear weapons (especially in view of the 
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izct that the number of weapons was acknowledged as 
the maim ind:cator at the talks on strategic nuclear 
arms)’ The catremely cauthous and vague assessment of 
the number of tactical »~ apons at the disposal of the 
USSR as “slight! less than NATO's ts unlikely to 
satisfy the Western or Soviet public. 


The considerable diversity of vehicles for the delivery of 
[NW ther dual purpose in most cases (they can be used 
for nuclear and conventional weapons). and the main 
thing—the close integration of nuclear systems in the 
ground. air. and naval forces of NATO and the USSR. in 
the structure of large units up to and including divisions, 
as well as large strategic troop formations, pose the real 
threat of the quick and uncontrollable “nuclearization™ 
of an armed conflict. 


NATO's persistence in adhering to the principle of the 
first use of nuclear weapons during the initial stages of a 
hypothetical armed conflict lowers the “nuclear thresh- 
old” considerably and increases the danger of nuclear 
conflict and of ts escalation. The Soviet Union 1s known 
to have renounced the first use of nuclear weapons, but 
people un the West pay less attention to announcements 
and declarations than to the presence of a physical 
infrastructure in the USSR for combat operations using 
nuclear weapons in a “murror image” of NATO's 
actions 


Several steps were recently taken in the East and the 
West to coordinate the views of the sides on the issu: of 
nuclear confrontation mn Europe with tactical systems 


The United States and NATO reconsidered their posi- 
tion on the modernization of the Amencan Lance mis- 
siles. The decision not to modernize the American 
land-based tactical nuclear weapons, including the 
refusal to develop the new Lance-2 missile and the new 
W-79 atomic shell for the 203.2 mm howitzer, was made 
in spring 1990. Ata NATO Council meeting (in London 
on 5-6 June 1990), the members agreed to the start of 
talks on nuclear arms in Europe as soon as the agreement 
on conventional arms had been concluded and proposed 
the withdrawal! of all artillery weapons from Europe 


in order to create favorable conditions for the start of 
talks on nuclear arms in Europe, the Soviet Union 
deciced to begin a unilateral reduction of 60 tactical 
missile launchers and more than 250 pieces of atom 
artllery in Central Europe and the removal of 1,500 
nuclear weapons. In ail, 140 missile launchers and 3,200 
atomic weapons had been removed by the end of 1990 


All of this created a new situation and provided an 
opportunity to reach a fundamental agreement in 
November | 990 on the start of new USSR-U_S. talks on 
the reduction of short-range nuctear weapons 


The discussion of the future of nuclear weapons in 
Europe and ways of achieving their radical reduction to 
the minimum quantity would be unthinkable without a 


substantial revision of the doctrinal. strategic. opera- 
tonal, and technical-organizational sdcas about TNW 
that have prevailed until recently im the West and the 
East 


1. There 1s a need to eliminate the glaring contradiction 
between political and mulitary-strategic aims im the 
sphere of nuclear arms. There are the well-known polit- 
ical statements by leaders of the USSR and the United 
States and of the Warsaw Pact and NAT. which can be 
found in joint Soviet-Amencan documents and the doc- 
uments of both mulitary-political alliances. about the 
impermussibility of nuclear war and the impossibility of 
winning one. The mulitary-political mentality im the 
West and the East. however. persists in viewrng tactical 
nuclear weapons as weapons for the theater of military 
operations (TMO}—the material basis of the sdca of 
“nuclear battle” in Europe. The climination of this 
contradiction will require the refusal to view TNW as 
batticficld weapons and the assignment of a primarily 
political-diplomatic nature to the theories about their 
use within the framework of the concept of strategic 
nuclear deterrence 


2. On the level of military doctrine, TNW and SNW 
should be viewed as a “single set” of nucicar deterrents. 
intended not for fighting a nuclear war. but for averting 
it and preventing aggression. In line with this approach. 
TNW represent part of the strategic deterrent and are to 
be used at the very beginning of the deterrence process 
Within the confines of this process, the use of TNW 1s to 
be kept separate from the use of conventional forces and 
irms to enhance the strategic nature of the deterrence. In 
this context, it 1s significant that France has decided to 
replace the term TNW with PNW (pre-strategic nuclear 
weapons) 


3. The French idea of using TNW (or PNW) only as the 
“ultsmate warning.” to demonstrate to a possible 
aggressor the determination to use strategic forces in 
response to continued aggressive action, 1s of interest in 
this context. In the second half of the 1980s the idca of 
the “ultimate and only (final) warning” was of a strictly 
strategsc nature, intended to create an opportunity for 
“final and urgent talks”'’ on the settlement of a crisis 
before the French president's decision to commut the 
country’s strategic nuclear forces to action. This excludes 
the possibility of using TNW (or PNW) as battlefield 
weapons. This interpretation of the “ultrmate warning” 
concept enhances the strategic nature of nuclear deter- 
rence and allows the renunciation of the primitive con- 
cept of “all or nothin” without getting ensnared. as T 

de Montbrial stresses, in the “delicate subticty of flearble 
response.”'' In his opinion, the new interpretation of the 
French concept of deterrence could bring French 
strategy into closer agreement with NATO strategy. The 
statement in the NATO Council's London declaration 
about the bloc’s willingness, in a “transformed Europe.” 
to accept a “new strategy” for NATO. which would 
actually make nuclear forces the “last resort.” can be 
seen as a step in this direction 
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it appears that the idea of using TNW as the “ultsmate 
only, and final warning™ could aid in an agreement on a 
temporary modus vivend: between the supporters and 
opponents of the pnnacipie of no first use of nuclear 
weapons and between the advocates of the strategy of 
flexible response and the supporters of the refusal to use 
TNW as battlefield weapons. if not m the convergence of 
their positions. This could help in planning ways of 
raising the “nuclear threshold™ considerably and could 
therefore reduce the danger of nuclear conflict in 
Europe 


4. The concept of the “ultemate warning™ requires a 
minimal quantity of nuclear weapons. which would 
allow the West and the East to reconsider their views on 
levels of TNW potential. West German caper E. Barr 
remarked that “the French line of reasoning regarding 
the use of pre-strategic weapons as the ultimate and only 
warning 1s convincing only if it 1s based on an extremely 
lumited number of delivery vehicles—below the level 
needed for the conduct of military operations.””'* One of 
the statements in the NATO Council's London declara- 
tion 15 indicative in this context: the statement that the 
alliance’s goal 1s the achievement of the “lowest and 
most stable level of nuclear forces needed for the guar- 
anteed prevention of war.” 


5. The new approach to TNW will require the gradual 
separation of tactical m:acicar systems from cor. ventional 
arms and armed forces it) Europe in the operational, 
organizational, and techracal respect. This 1s a fairly 
complex problem. but there 1s a proper solution, judging 
by the results of the structural changes in the French 
armed forces. In | 983 the French “pre-strategic forces” 
were removed from the jursdiction of the Army Com- 
mand and put under the direct jursdiction of the Gen- 
eral Staff of the French Armed Forces, where a special 
command was set up for them. During the first stages of 
reduction processes. specialized nuclear artillery divi- 
sions (or reguments). missile divisions. and nuclear air 
squadrons (or air regiments) could be formed and kept 
separate from the units and formations of the NATO and 
USSR strategic, air, and naval forces. During subsequent 
stages, a special command could be set up for tactical 
nuclear systems under the Supreme Allied Command of 
the NATO Armed Forces in Europe and the General 
Staff of the USSR Armed Forces 


6. The radical reduction of TNW in Europe would be 
unthinkable without a more comprehensive approach to 
the problem of military confrontation in Europe. In this 
context, the NATO countnes’ idea about the pnornty 
reduction of conventional arms and the establishment of 
a “conventional balance” on the E wopean continent 
warrants consideration. The successful conclusion of the 
talks in Vienna will create opportunities to lower the 
level of military confrontation here considerably, elim:- 
nate cxrsting imbalances, make the transition to defen- 
sive theones, and eliminate all offensive potential in 
Europe, after which the radical reduction of TNW on the 
continent can be broached 
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7. Measures aimed at the unilateral reduction of the 
TNW of the opposing sides are acquiring increasing 
importance under present conditions. NATO plans 
include the further reduction of tactical nuclear potentual 
from 4.600 to 2.700 weapons.'? Some Western experts 
are proposing an even lower level. Director F. Ersberg of 
the International Institute for Strategic Studies in 
London beleves that NATO could reduce us TNW to 
under 1.000 units after the conclusion of the Vienna 
agreement on conventional arms. The Soviet Union 1s 
known to have scheduled a massive unilateral reduction 
of tactical nuclear systems in 1990. It 1s antecipated that 
in 1991-1992 the Soviet Union could, without any threat 
to its securmty whatsoever, embark on a unilateral reduc- 
won of nuclear weapons in quantities several times in 
excess of the number of Soviet nuclear weapons reduced 
in 1989-1990. which would create a favorable atmo- 
sphere for successful talks on TNW in Europe 


In view of all this, we could suggest the following 
schedule for the sequential reduction of tactical nuclear 
potential in Europe to the minimal quantitative level 


Phase one (1992-1994)}—the radical (compound) reduc- 
tion of USSR and US. tactical nuclear systems in 


Europe 


During this phase it would be best to completely elim:- 
nate atomic weapons for artillery systems, thereby 
removing the issue of atomic artillery as the most suit- 
able “battlefield weapon.” If this solution (the “fourth 
zero option™) is infeasible, the elimination of at least 
over-arming in atomic artillery should follow this pat- 
tern. The sides will each choose one artillery system 
firing atomic ammunition. The atomic weapons for 
other artillery systems will be completely eliminated 
The same ceiling will be set on both sides for atomic 
artillery systems (200-300 tubes) and the atomic ammu- 
nition for them. Atomic artillery divisions and regiments 
will be formed with specific basing areas. where the 
atomic ammunition will also be stored. The appropriate 
forms of venfication and inspection will be secured. 


A common ceiling of 1,000 units will be set for tactical 
nuclear missiles and weapon-platform aircraft for TNW 


Different ceilings on tactical nuclear missiles will be set 
for NATO—136 existing Lance muissiles—and for the 
USSR—289 Tochka (SS-21) missiles, with the compicte 
cliimenathon of the Soviet Luna (“Frog’) and R-!7 
(“Scud”) mussiles. Nuclear missile divisions will be 
transferred to the yunsdiction of a special command of 
NATO and USSR armed forces. 


Tactical nuclear aviation will present the most comple. 
problem. It seems expedient to create special atomic air 
squadrons (or air regiments). consisting of F-111. F-16. 
and Tornado planes on one side and Mig-27. SU-1 7. and 
SU-24 planes on the other, with a total of 700-850 units 
on each side. Corresponding ceilings will be set for 
atomic aenal bombs and short-range air-to-surface mis- 
siles (with the surplus to be climinated) stored on the 
bases areas of atomic aviation units. The latter will be 
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transferred to the junsdiction of a special command of 
NATO and USSR armed forces. The modernization of 
air-launched nuclear missiles will be strictly regulated in 
terms of launch range and the number of missiles tactical 
aircraft will carry. The appropnate methods of verifica- 
tion and inspection will be planned. 


In this way. the total quantity of tactical delivery vehicles 
for nuclear weapons and the weapons for them would be 
1.200-1.300 units on cach side by the end of the first 


phase. 


Proposals on the creation of a nuck. -‘Tee zone in 
Central Europe, with the removal of all nuclear systems 
and ammunition from this zone. will be implemented 
during the first phase. 


The French leadership believes that the upcoming talks 
on TNW in Europe are an Amencan-Soviet “undertak- 
ing.” in which the French pre-strategic forces are of no 
consequence because of their small numbers and, the 
main thing, their strictly strategic nature. Existing plans 
for the modernization of French PNW are based on the 
assumption that France will have 215 tactical delivery 
vehicles by the middle of the 1990s (90 long-range Hades 
missiles with a range of up to 450 kilometers and 
explosive force of 100 kilotons; 75 Mirage-2000 planes 
with short-range air-to-surface missiles with a 300- 
kiloton warhead, 50 Super-Etendard naval planes with 
short-range missiles). French plans for the moderniza- 
tion of pre-strategic nuclear missiles have recently been 
adjusted to lower the quantities: from 90 to 40-50 Hades 
mussiles, from 75 to 45 missile carrying Mirage-2000's, 
and from $0 to 20 Super-Etendard planes. 


Phase two (1995-1997}—The number of nuclear systems 
used for tactical purposes will be reduced to the min- 
imum as the European countnes make the transition to 
a strategy of non-offensive defense and the complete 
elimination of offensive potential in Europe: 


Atomic artillery will be completely eliminated. 


The same ceiling of 60-80 units will be set for the tactical 
nuclear missiles of both sides: 


A common ceiling of 220-240 will be set for tactical 
nuclear aviation, 


In this way, the limit on all tactical nuclear systems and 
the weapons for them will be 300 units for NATO and 
the USSR by the end of the second phase. France will be 
included in the process of TNW reduction and will lower 
the level of its tactical nuclear potential to 50 0 units: 


The nuclear-free zone in Central Europe will be 
expanded, and the proposals regarding the creation of 
nuclear-free zones in Northern Europe and the Balkans 
will be implemented. The result will be a nuclear-free 
belt crossing the European continent from the north to 
the south and from the south to the cast 


The dialogue the four nuclear powers will have vegun 
during the preceding phase will lead to a consensus on 


the concept of “minimal deterrence™ and agreement on a 
jointly declared nuclear strategy im Europe 


Phase three (1998-2000}—At this tome 11 1s possible to 
sketch only the most general outlines of this phase 
against the background of a fairly high level of interde- 
pendence of the European countries. considerable 
progress in common-European construction. and the 
creation of fairly effective European securty structures 


National nuclear strategies will be brought in line with 
the jointly declared nuclear strategy. 


The framework of completely transparent. verifiable. 
political-psychological deterrence will be established to 
block any signs of irrational behavior in Europe. as well 
as, ard possibly pnmanily, against the European conti- 
nent. 


A European center of cooperative deterrence will be set 
up to coordinate national nuclear strategies in line with 
the principles of the joint European strategy of “minimal 


Tactical nuclear systems will be deployed only within the 
territory of nuclear powers and in strictly limited zones 
of the seas and oceans adjacent «) Europe: 


Minimal deterrence will be secured only by land- and 
carner-based airborne systoms., with the complete elim- 
ination of ground-launched tactical nuclear missiles: 


A total ceiling of 300-400 units will be set for all nuclear 
tactical systems in Europe. There will be an approximate 
balance between the nuclear systems of the Soviet Union 
on one side and the nuclear forces of two of the three 
Western nuclear powers 04 the other 


The concept of multilateral “minimal deterrence” 1s now 
the only reasonable alternative capable cf reducing the 
polar positions of the supporters and opponents of the 
nuclear-free world and nuclear-free Europe to a common 
denominator. In the presence of the necessary political 
will, it 1s probable that 1 will already be possible in the 
1990s to deliver mankind and Europe from nuclear 
over-arming by reducing the nuclear potential of the 
sides to the absolute minimum 
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West European Patent Integration 
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VMVEZHDUNARODNYYE OTNOSHENTIY A in Russian 
Vo 8. Aug 91 (signed to press 9 Aug 91) pp 117-123 


[Artcle by Viadimir Ivanovich Yeremenko. candidate of 
juridical sciences and chief of Invention and Patent Law 
Department of All-Union Scientific Research Institute 
of Patent Information] 


[Text] The creation and subsequent activity of the Euro- 
pean Community have been closely connected with 
integration processes reflecting the objective historical 
tendency toward the internationalization of economic 
affairs, politics, and culture and the natural desire of 
people for mutual convergence and cooperation. Integra- 
tion in the sphere of patent law 1s part of this West 
European integration. The European Patent Organiza- 
tion was established in 1978. Its members are the EC 
states and some other West European countrnes 


Purpose of Creating European Patent System 


First of all, we should note that the purpose of patent 
integration 1s inseparable from the general aims of West 
European integration—the elimination of all remaining 
barners to the creation of a single internal market 
Surmounting the terntonal limits of national patents 
and creating a single EC patent will promote the free 
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movement of goods within the Communit: and the 
further development of scsentific and techaical progress 
and sirengiien the position of West European compa 
nies iM international markets 


There have been constant unifying processes im the 
patent laws of the West European countres im the 
postwar penod. Literature records a tendencs toward the 
continued convergence of the patent systems of all 
industnally developed capitalist countrics. and the Euro- 
pean Patent Organization has been the catalyst 


The evolution of the scrertific and technical policies of 
West European countnes revealed the »nportant role of 
patent integration. The formulation of a single screntifix 
and technical policy. including regronal patent coopera- 
won. was intended to climinate technical disparities 
between the high-technology production units of the 
West European countnes and their main competitors— 
the United States and Japan. The West European bus- 
ness Community wanted to surmount the cconomac lag of 
the last decade and a half as quick!» as possible - 


In addition to everything cise. West European patent 
integration should enhance the profitability of patent 
issuance procedures. This would include the reduction of 
financial outlays. would save time and cfforn. and would 
solve the problems of multiple languages by establishing 
a single patent agency in place of & multitude of national 


agencies 


The edifice of the European patent system was founded 
pnmaniy on two patent conventions—the Convention 
on the Issuance of European Patents. or the European 
Patent Convention, adopted in Munich in October 1973 
and the Convention on the Eurepean Patent for the 
Common Market (the Convention on the Community 
Patent). signed in Luxembourg in December | 975 


The Munich Convention was intended to w™mplifs the 
paperwork connected with putent apriications in 
Europe Instead of submitting several pi tent applica 
tions in different languages to different patent agencies 
there was the chance of submitting only one application 
in one language to one agency for the acquisition of 
patent mghts in several European states The Luxem 
bourg Convention united the package of European pat 
ents in the Common Market states into a single Euro 
pean patent (or Community patent). and it was intended 


to integrate patent law into the legal system of th 
Common Market’ 
The increase in reciprocal patenting as a result of the 


growing international trade. production. scientific. and 
technical tres of states naturalls mncreases the number of 
patent applications and. consequently. capenditures on 
the legal protection of inventions. The desire to reduce 
these capenditures led to the transfer of several powers 
to supranational bodies—the Administrative ( ounci! 
the European Patent Office (EPO). and others. In add: 
tion to the purely financial advantages. this saved time 
and effon for the patent agencies and for the applicants 
themselves, because it put an end to the issuance of 
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duplicate patents. clominated the need to observe the 
different requirements of national laws and regulations 
when applications for supranational patents were sub- 
mitted to vanous patent agen--es, and offered a choice of 
the most suitable of the three official EPO languages for 
ihe paperwork involved im acquiring a European patent 


Besides thes. and thes 1s the main advantage. the Euro- 
pean Patent Office secures the high quality of caper 
evaluations of applications and rssucs “strong” pat- 
ents—1.c.. sounder patents from the standpoint of their 
“resistance” *o revocation procedures and of the amount 
of protection afforded 


The European patents, which are sssued aficr thorough 
expert evaluations, give the firms holding the patents 
more legal stability than national patents, which are 
distinguished by differing degrees of protection and 
differing evaluation requirements in the case of inven- 
tons 


The European patents are one of the most effective ways 
in which the firms holding the patents. prmanily West 
European companies, secure their economic growth and 
leading position in the European economic area. Fur- 
thermore, applicant-firms benefit from the savings con- 
nected with the broader scope (the European patent 1s 
cconomically advantageous when a patent has to be 
obtained im severai West European countnes). The 
mechanism of the Munich Convention allows this to be 
done with one application for the European patent, but 
the exercise of the mghts granted by this patent 1s 
governed by the national patent laws of the countnes 
usted on the patent 


The degree of patent integration envisaged in the Lux- 
embourg Convention (now known as the Community 


Patent Agreement) 1s much higher. An EC patent can be 
acquired simply by submitting an application listing one 
of the EC countnes, which 1s tantamount to listing all of 
them. Consequently, the submission of a single applica- 
tron results in the sssuance of a European patent with 
equal force automatically extending to all of the states 
belonging to the EC 


Patent integration will aid in surmounting the terntonal 
lumits of national patents, which have complicated the 
free movement of goods and competition in Western 
Europe to some extent. The advantages of patent inte- 
gration for the firms of the region are indisputable. This 
I$ attested to by patent statistics: West European appli- 
cants represent more than $0 percent of the applications 
submitted and European patents issued 


It 1s significant that the European patents constitute the 
intellectual basis for the work on the EC scientific and 
technical programs, the Eureka program of 19 West 
European states, and others 


Stages of Development 


The idea of the so-~<alled “Europeanization™ of patent 
law was first brought up after World War |. At that time 
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it was compictely claborated im the works of German 
authors who suggested the establishment of a singic 
patent law and a single patent office for all of the 
European countmes under the auspices of a German 


agency 


After World War Il thus sdca won cUnsiderable support 
when « turned into plans for the standardization of 
European patent law. The views and proposals of is 
supporters covered a broad spectrum. ranging from the 
standardization of individual provisions of patent law to 
the establishment of a European patent 


Patent organization only began to be practiced at the end 
of the 1970s, however. after supranational bodies had 
been established in this sphere. Integration in the patent 
sphere was a lengthy and difficult process. lt could be 
dated back to 1950. when the International Patent 
Institute was established by the terms of the 1947 Hague 
Agreement. Its functions included the verification of the 
onginality of inventions for which applications were 
submitted or patents were issued and a document 
appraisal (t define the technical level) 


The Strasbourg conventions, drawn up by a Council of 
Europe committee of patent experts. constituted the next 
stage of patent integration. The first of these. the Euro- 
peay. Convention on Official Patent Application 
Requirements, was concluded in December 1953 and 
went into effect in June 1955. It standardized patent 
application requirements in order to simplify the proce- 
dure of their consideration by the government agencies 
of the states party to the convention 


The second convention, on an international patent clas- 
sification system, went into effect in August 1955 


The most important was the third convention, on the 
standardization of some provissons of patent law It was 
concluded in 196 3—+1.c.. after the signing of the Treaty of 
Rome, which stepped up integration in many spheres. 
including the sphere of patent law. This convention 
played a fundamental role in coordinating the basic 
provisions of European patent laws defining the patent- 
ability of inventions and the degree of iegal protection 


In general, we could say that the Strasbourg conventions 
paved the way for the draft conventions on the European 
patent and the agreement on patent cooperation. At the 
end of 1959 the governments of the EEC countnes 
formed a coordinating commutice and three working 
groups. They were supposed to investigate problems in 
the protection of patents. trademarks. and industnal 
modris within the Community framework and suggest 
ways of solving them 


The preluminary draft convention on European patent 
law was pubushed mn '962 It envisaged the rssuance of a 
single. separate European patent of a supranational 
nature by the Euro, can Patent Office. The national 
patent systems of the parties to the convention, however 
were to retain their force as well. Many of the provisions 
of the preliminary draft aroused widespread debate and 











criticism from the most diverse sources (businessmen. 
patent attorneys. cic.) The draft was declared prema- 
ture 


Of course, thes faulure was programmed im advance by 
the still madequate level of cconomea and political 
imtegration. Political disagreements between West Euro- 
pean countnes also played a part. Nevertheless. this 
paved the way for future European patent conventions 
In 1969 an intergovernmental conference on a European 
patent system was requested to draft a new document 
The conference took earlier cxpenence into account and 
based 11s own activity on new principles 


In this way, the European patent was based on a dualistic 
foundation, consisting of two sets of standards. The first, 
aimed al creating a regional patent system (officially 
open to all European countnes). proposed the rssuance of 
European patents with national applicability depending 
on stipulations in the application. The second set of 
standards, intended for the Community, was to operatic 
within the first, with the rssuance of a single European 
patent extending to all of the EC countnes 


in 1972 the intergovernmental conference completed the 
work on the plan for the European Patent Organization 
In October 1973 a diplomatic conference was held in 
Munich (FRG) for the adoption of the Convention on 
the issuance of European Patents. or the European 
Patent Convention (EPC) 


One of the articles of the convention said that the patent 
issued in accordance with 1 would be called the Euro- 
pean patent. It could be requested for onc. several. or all 
of the countnes parties to the convention. It would have 
the same force in cach and would be governed by the 
same statutes as national patents 


The convention established the European Patent Orga- 
nization as an international regyonal organization for the 
issuance of European patents on the basis of a set of 
common standards for all sagnatones. The main agencies 
of thes organization included the Administrative Council 
and the European Patent Office. The president of the 
European Patent Office would also be the head of the 
organization. The latter was endowed with the status of 
a legal person and was granted broad icgai powers and 
jurisdiction in cach of the states concerned. The organ:- 
zation was to be located m Munich 


The European Patent Office began operating on | June 
1978. As for the European Patent Convention. by | 
January 199! « had been ratified by the following states 
Ausina, Beigeum. Great Britam, Greece. Denmark 
Spain. Italy. Licchtenstemn. Luxembourg. the Nether- 
lands. France the FRG Switzerland. and Sweden 


The Common fF eropean Patent 


The Convention on the European Patent for the 
Common Market (the Luaembourg Convention) was 
signed in December 1975 by nine EEC members It was 
a direct continuation of the Munich Convention on two 
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leveis: on the legal level. because « was micnded to 
regulate the official document issued by the prov rsions of 
the Munich Convention, and on the inststutvonal level 
because the new special agencecs became an iniceral part 
of the European Patent Office * 


The Luxembourg Convention, however. was ratified by 
only seven states. The caceptions were Denmark and 
Ireland. The stumbling-block was the delincation of the 
jurisdiction of the European Patent Office and national 
courts im matiers connected with infringements of the 
nghts and validity of Community patents It was then 
that the initial enactment of the convention im these 
seven states was proposed. In 1985 a sccond mitcrgov- 
ernmental conference was heid in Luxembourg to lay the 
legal foundation for this idea 


In essence, this was a matter of concentratcd cffon to 
establish a European patent system (even if only a partial 
one) for the Community. Once again. however. the 
process of patent imicgration was not compicted. The 
agreement on the Community patent was not sgned 
until December 1989 at the third Luxembourg 
conference.’ The enactment of the agreement will 
require its ratification by 12 EC countrnes. If thes docs 
not occur by 15 December 1991. 1 will go into effect in 
only three of the EC states ratifying 11. It 1s the opimon of 
concerned groups that the unified supranational! patent 
1s necessary for the unified mmternal market. even if 
does not go imto effect throughout the Community for 
some time. In terms of its cconomic impact (the terr- 
tory. population, and economic potentia! of the 
Common Market countres). the supranational! patent 1s 
expected to be comparabic to the LS. patent and supe- 
nor to the Japanese patent. This decision fits into the 
West European “vanable speed™ senarwo the comple- 
tion of the creation of the single internal market by the 
end of 1992 for the EC members and the subsequent 
inclusion of the rest of the countnes of the region in it 


The agreement on the Community patent envisages 
participation by states which are not members of the 
Community but which have signed the European Patent 
Convention. There are two essential conditions the 
unanimous decision of EC members to conclude a spe- 
cial agreement with the third state. and the presence of a 
free trade zone of customs umon with Therefore. the 
agreement on the Community patent has ihe structure of 
a closed treaty without any serious caceptions Even the 
hypothetical possibility of an invitation 1s most lkely to 
apply to the states slated for EC membership 


The reasons for the long znd thorny path of patent 
imtegration are inseparable from the general political 
prohiems in the development of West European integra- 
tion and the compiles process of coordinating the 
national interests and cstabiishing the ( ommunity's 
supranational institutions In addition. there are specific 
factors at work on thes arca The main one 1s the disparate 
nature of national administrative and judicial systems 
for the arbitration of disputes im the ephere of patent 
revocations and infringements In general. judging by the 
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Statistics testify that the EPO) has turned into a major 
reponal patent organization. In addition to its 14 men 
hers. more than SO states on five continents. mciuding 
the Soviet Lnon. have made use of its services The 
parties to the European Patent ( onvention account 
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the center and the members of the federation. According 
to Artacile 10 of the Austnan Constitution. for cxrampic 
the federateon has ieguslative and executive jursdaction 
over the restnction of unfaw competition. patents. and 
the protection of industnal models and trademarks In 
accordance with Artocie 8 of the CSFR Constitution. the 
center and both republics have jot jurnsdiction over 
Standardization. ecights and measures. and industnal 
nghts. Exampics of the conststutonal delincaton of 
authornt,s om gucstons of mdustnal property can be 
found in the constitutions of even the unitary statics of 
Europe where regional autonomy 1s highly developed 
Arucle 149 of the Spanish Constitution, for crampic 
puts laws on industrial and intelicctual property under 
the cuclusive surrsdection of the state 


Questions of industnal property are resolved im a semilar 
manner in principle by federations im other parts of the 
world. Even om Canada. one of the world’s most decen- 
trahzed federations. the protection of copynght and 
patent mghts «= wholly under the jursdiction of the 
federal government 


Even without references to world capenence. however. 1 
is completely obvious that the optimal stimulation of 
screntific and technical progress mm the country will be 
impossitic without a uniform and centrally directed 
policy on mmventions. People in Western Europe. where 
imiegration processes are progressing rapidly in the 
sphere of industnal property. are fully aware of thes 


The decrsson cecorded m the USSR Law “On the Bases 
of the Economec Relations of the USSR and the Union 
and Autonomous Republics” sounds acceptable to me 
The cconomec jurisdiction of the umon includes the 
orgamization of a single patent service im the country. In 
this contest. « seems that the peopic’s deputies of the 
USSR who associated the functions of the state patent 
service only with evaluations of inventions and the 
issuance of patents during the discussion of the Law “On 
Inventions om the USSR” were wrong They suggested 
that other matters connected with inventions be reie- 
gated to the umon republics This would cause us to 
descend to the level of the Munich Convention (the 
centralized rssuance of European patents with the subse- 
quent regulation of patent mghts mm accordance with the 
national laws of European Patent Organization mem- 
bers}—1 ¢.. the oneal stage of West European integra- 
ton 


Shghtly different «ieas about the use of the Munich 
Convention mechanism are sometimes capressed in spe- 
ciahized Interature Some authors advocate the passage of 
republic patent laws along with union laws. with a 
simplified system for the evaluation of applications '’ 
This presupposes the cocarstence of umon and republic 
patents withen a umon republic Moreover. they have 
suggcsied two patents mm addition to the union patent in 
the RSFSR one for the whole terntory of Rusia and 
another. for a lower fee. for a specific pant of Russa 
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